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Once more we appeal to the young composers of our metropolis ;—will none 
of them help us to fight the way, towards establishing a national opera on a 
secure and worthy foundation? Or are they all sunk, like the pilgrim, in the 
“Slough of Despond ?” We know not exactly how they feel on the subject, but 
it requires the powers neither of a “ wizard” nor an “illusionist ” to divine the 
public impression on the subject. For aught the public can see to the contrary, 
English opera is in a more fainting condition than ever. There is now not one 
theatre open in which a note of English music can be heard. Even that last 
haven of hope—that refuge for operatic destitution—the Lyceum, no.longer pro- 
mises its summer season. Rumours are afloat of an intended venture in it by 
the Covent-garden company with the performances of little pieces after the 
manner of vaudevilles, but they are still uncertain; and even should they he 
fulfilled, such an employment of the theatre but inflicts a sharper satire on the 
intention with which it was built. From this theatre, however, in spite of its 
name, we are convinced nothing ought to be expected. For melodrame or vau- 
deville it is, perhaps, thoroughly adapted, but its dimensions and importance are 
altogether unworthy of English opera as i¢ ought to be. For such a purpose, 
no theatre less in size and rank than Covent-garden or Drury-lane could be de- 
cently selected. There, the ample of stage would permit the employment of a 
powerful chorus, while from the great capacity of the house, a really large or- 
chestra would encroach but slightly on the space necessary for public conve- 
nience. In such a theatre managed in its audience-part with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to etiquette and decorum, with such a band and chorus as could 
be assembled and drilled to the fulfilment of their duties, and with the best 
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singers which London at present contains placed under a proper system of con- 
trol, native operas could even now be played with an effect which has not hi- 
therto been granted them, and would assuredly meet with an amount of patron- 
age pretty justly proportioned to the excellence of their performance. But how 
is all this to be accomplished? becomes the question. From theatrical managers 
it is vain to hope for anything more than their usual course of limited exertion 
and certain failure. They are unacquainted with the necessities of opera, and 
therefore practically incompetent to undertake its direction. A committee of 
composers appears to us the only kind of government likely to administer the 
affairs of a purely-lyric theatre to advantage. To such a plan, there are, we 
know, a few serious objections, but the good would nevertheless be found to pre- 
ponderate over the evil. The young composers of the metropolis, however, are 
not, generally speaking, overburthened with wealth, and would therefore need 
backers in such a scheme; but these, we are convinced, would not long be want- 
ing if the project were thoroughly set going and energetically taken up. Results 
of this kind, or, indeed, any effective measures in favour of a national opera, 
can only arise from such a determinate musical union as we have already sug- 
gested. That our composers should, in each others’ society, discuss their object 
and its prospects, is essentially the first step of the onward march to success, 
and this we again press on their notice as a measure which will not brook in- 
attention or neglect. 


We again invite correspondence on this subject as the surest means of elicit- 
ing the most practical, and therefore most valuable, experience on all points con- 
nected with it and, in the mean time, we undertake, previously to resuming the 
subject, to provide every information necessary for estimating with tolerable 


accuracy the expense of such an establishment as we contemplate. 





ON CONCERTS. 


The name concert, being derived from the Latin word concertare—to contend, 
to vie with—implies, that several persons are engaged in it, who unite in the 
performance, and vie with each other in the most perfect production of a com- 
position. A series of pieces of music, performed by a single musician before an 
audience, cannot therefore be properly called a concert. 

In Europe, the full orchestra is generally employed at the present time in con- 
certs, whether they be sacred concerts, or vocal or instrumental concerts: and 
most certainly the orchestra is the proper material for a concert. In this 
country, however, the employment of a full orchestra is always expensive, and 
moreover, orchestral music is neither understood and appreciated by the public, 
and is seldom brought out in that style of uniform and effective performance that 
commands attention and interest. 

Where the performance does not consist of one single greater composition, 
the greatest care must be taken by the director, in the selection and arrangement 
of the pieces to be performed. His chief object must not only be a pleasing and 
beautiful entertainment for the audience, but also the cultivation of their taste 
and feeling for the art. This cannot be done by mere solo performances, whose 
object generally is more to astonish by execution, than to touch the heart, and give 
a real treat of the power and effect of art to the soul. They should most cer- 
tainly not be excluded from a concert: on the contrary, they are very useful to 
bring variety into the performance, and to create emulation. They should not, 
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however, form the chief part of the performances; which should consist of con- 
certed vocal or instrumental pieces, such as choruses, symphonies, overtures, 
quintettos, cv ‘ettos, &c. The director must therefore not merely take the 
pleasure of reat mass of the public as a criterion for his selection; but with 
a due regara . : this, in order not to drive the audience away from the concert, 
and thus to frustrate its design altogether, he must so plan it as to raise the 
public taste for the art. He must therefore take care—first, not to give too 
much : it is not quantity that is required, but quality: let the audience leave the 
concert desiring to hear more, rather than over-satiated ; it will be better for the 
art and the artist too :—second, not to bring the long and heavy pieces at the 
end of the concert, when the ear and the mind begin to grow weary :—third, to 
give a pleasing variety of brilliant and more elaborate pieces :—fourth, not to 
break up a symphony or a concerto and give only pieces of them; they are writ- 
ten as one whole, and ought to be performed as such. We would recommend a 
selection like the following. First part: an entire symphony. Second part : 
an overture, a vocal solo piece, an instrumental solo piece, a concerted vocal 
piece with orchestra. 

The attention of the director must next be turned to a careful rehearsal, as 
well of the single parts of the whole. In any greater performance, the director 
must study the composition himself, in order to direct every solo as well as 
choral performer in the proper expression of his part; for it is mainly by his 
activity, skill and exactness in the rehearsals, that unity in the performance is to 
be effected. In the concert itself, he must preserve a dignified calmness; beat- 
ing the time with the full score before him, so as to be able to detect, and quietly 
to point out to the individual performer, any mistake or inaccuracy. 

The leader must co-operate with the director, following his directions, and 
communicating them to the orchestra; and especially by his own playing he 
must move the whole orchestra to energy or softness, as may be required. The 
individual members of the orchestra must have their eyes constantly on both, 
and follow the playing of the leader in his more particular expression, while they 
take from the director the modulations of time and of the general character of 
the piece. 

The position and right proportion of the orchestra and singers is the next im- 
portant object. They must be so placed, that the ¢ufti preserves the greatest 
unity in its effect upon the audience. The chief condition, and a sine qua non, 
is, that every individual member can see the director as well as the leader. The 
orchestra ought therefore to be amphitheatrical; having the director in front, 
turned towards the orchestra: and the leader at the head of the first violins, im- 
mediately at his left; the second violins at his right ; behind the first violins, the 
flutes and oboes; and behind the second violins, the clarinets and bassoons. In 
the middle, between these two files, the double basses and violoncellos must be 
extended down the whole length; and behind, on the last platform the brass in- 
struments and kettle-drums should be arranged. The choir must by every 
means be placed before the orchestra, or at least as much so as can be; and the 
solo singers must on no account stand behind the orchestra. 

The number of instruments and voices must depend of course on the size of 
the saloon, and on the character of the piece. Far more important than the 
number is it, to have the different instruments and voices in the right proportion 
to each other. The general rule is, that, as far as possible, all the parts should 
be kept in even proportion; that is, so that no one is covered by the too great 
preponderance of another. The right proportions would be, about six first 
violins, five second violins, three altos, four violoncellos, two double-basses, and 
all the parts for wind instruments single. The wind instruments ought not to 
be doubled, even though the stringed instraments should be double the above 

uantity. 

, In veel choruses, the four parts ought to be about equally manned.’ The 
bass voices might be a little more in number, to give more distinctness to that 
part; as well as the alto, which is seldom strong enough, being mostly sung by 
sopranos. Care should be taken to have good firm singers on the aito. 

The orchestra, in accompanying choruses, ought always to keep in mind that 
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its business is only to support the voices; and must therefore be subservient 
both in power and expression. 

The director has a great responsibility resting on him in this respect also ; 
and it is to him that the composer looks, for guiding those over whom he holds 
his sceptre, to keep the right degree and measure.—American Musical Magazine. 





A WINTER IN PARIS, 1837-8. 
BY C. N. MANGOLD. 


Every year, towards the end of the season, Paris is flooded with a deluge of 
concerts and musical “ soirées,”’ that generally produce much trash from which 
but few precious pearls can be sifted. 

In these “ soirées”’ the greatest mischief is done to music. First of all, the 
visitor is all but suffocated by the heat. The Parisians vie with each other as 
to who shall invite the greatest number of guests, and thereby make half of them 
stay without doors. _If their saloon holds fifty people, three hundred are sure to 
be invited. A hundred of them may by good luck be otherwise engaged; but 
another hundred and fifty must, as just mentioned, take up their quarters before 
the door. But we are not only suffocated by heat, we are also crammed with 
ice-creams and French romances to impletion. The ‘bon ton” requires the 
romances to be sung in a hoarse, trembling, half-stifled voice (the voix étouffé 
which Meyerbeer prescribes so often in his scores). We are happy indeed, if, 
after being let off with a round of six romances, a star of the first magnitude, 
Thalberg or Ernst bursts through the mist that had set upon our minds, to re- 
joice our longing hearts with the nectar of true art, and a characteristic compo- 
sition. 

At a musical soirée, where counts and dukes, partisans of Charles X., were 
present, I observed a trait which although not musical, may not be uninteresting 
to ourrreaders. There was in in one of the suite of rooms that were crowded 
with guests, a painting of a battle where Charles X. and Louis-Philippe were 
represented fighting at the head of the French army. A Carlist wit threw a pre- 
served lemon into the face of Louis-Philippe making it altogether invisible ; and 
I only wish my readers could have seen the ladies and gentlemen, passing and 
repassing the painting, exhausting themselves in witticisms and ridicule. 1 was 
astonished at the delicacy of this wit. 

In another party, Serda sung a ballad by Meyerbeer, called ‘‘ The Monk.” 
The composer was present, listening very attentively, and began, after the con- 
clusion, vehemently to applaud, to the great surprise of the party, who did not 
know whether it was meant for the performer or composer. 

Eminent performers on the piano proved themselves such in the concerts ; 
Thalberg, Osborne, Kathinka, Dietz, Herz, Rosenhain, Halle, &c. Among the 
violin-players, and withal among the virtuosos, Ernst is by far the most promi- 
nent. He is one of the few that throw poetry into their playing, forgetting their 
audience, and drawing from the rich sources of an internal life of feelings. His 
performances come from the heart, and they reach that of the audience. Among 
other instrumental performers, Batta, the violoncello-player, and Liverand, cla- 
rinetist, are the lions of the day. Among the romance-singers, Richelieu, Huener, 
Boulanger, Negri, &c. The female pupils of the Conservatoire exhaust themselves 
without any success in Italian shakes and roulades; and we feel greatly relieved 
and rejoiced when a beautiful clear voice, like that of Madame Seamen, emerges 
from the mass, singing a song’by Schubert or Beethoven. A young tenor, 
Schiantzky, who has sung at different places, has a very melodious organ, a good 
school, a German mind, and justifies high expectations of him. Probably the 
Royal Opera will soon get hold of and monopolize him. 

Augustus Mueller, from the chapel of the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
played the double-bass several times in public and at the soirées. In spite of all 
the difficulties which the unwieldy instrument offers, he brings out all the pas- 
sages with great neatness, and all the melodies with sweetness and expression. 
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His bowing was very diversified : he uses the staccato successfully, and excels in 
double and harmonic tones. His whole manner is free and without restraint. 
His compositions also, particularly the adagios, evince decided talent. I have 
not yet heard any of them, without feeling an indescribable longing and sadness. 
They are sighs from this transient world for eternity ; swelling from a breast, 
that looks in faithful hope for a better futurity—a better world. 

Whatever I have as yet heard of church music, shows that its meaning is not 
understood. The following experience, which I had in a little country town, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, may show in what point of view it is regarded ge- 
nerally in France. I was invited to play the organ there on some holyday. I 
began a free fantasia, in which I introduced from memory a theme by Beethoven 
and a fugue by Handel, when the clergyman whispered into my ears—for the 
organ stood near him—‘“ Mon cher ami vous ennuyez notre monde ; jouez donc 
quelque chose de plus gai.””—(My dear friend, you tire our people; play some- 
thing more lively.) I did not wait for him to repeat this reproach a second time, 
but played, during the “elevation of the host,” the drinking song of Caspar, in 
Der Freyschutz, which by chance came first into my mind. After that a friend 
of mine drew his flute from his coat-pocket and played some variations by 
Tulou, which I accompanied on the organ. O how well pleased was the con- 
gregation! The clergyman came up to me: ‘‘A la bonne heure, voila la mu- 
sique religieuse, amusante et gaie en méme temps.””—(Well done! that is music, 
religious, pleasing, and lively at the same time.) ‘‘ Blockhead that you are?” I 
answered him; but happily he did not understand it, and was satisfied with the 
translation, ‘‘ Je suis tout-a-fait de votre avis.”—(I am entirely of your opinion.) 

The theatres are constantly running a-ground. The vast quantity of new 
operas, and the utter scarcity of anything beyond the common among them, 
show the miserable state of the theatre. The Comic Opera gives continually, 
at short intervals, new operas, which, in themselves insignificant, and carelessly 
rehearsed, maintain themselves for a short time, and then make room for others. 
To be admitted as composer for the Comic Opera requires only to have composed 
five hundred romances, and one good one among the lot. The Italian Theatre 
sustains itself only by the exce!lence of its singers. The new operas which it 
has produced, Lucia di Lammermoor and Parisina, are hasty carnival composi- 
tions, which are neither remarkable for dramatic truth nor for originality. I 
Puritani is the best opera on the present repertory, for Don Juan, by Mozart, 
cannot be counted, as it is not in the least understood, and is transformed into a 
beuf- gras ornamented with ribbons and flowers. The Grand Opera has for a 
long while promised a new opera, and has at last produced Guido and Ginevra, 
an opera by Halevy. A French journal observes very truly, that with the excep- 
tion of one or two romances most splendidly sung by Duprez, and a chorus of 
robbers, “vive la peste,” the whole is distinguished by academical dryness. 
Another criticism, which defends and praises Halevy’s composition, excuses its 
weak points very good-naturedly, by alleging the impossibility of everything 
being good in an opera of five acts! These are new principles in esthetics! 
Moritz Schlesinger, who has bought the copyright of it, is said to be in a rage 
with Mainzer, who, in an extra of the National, has given Halevy and his mon- 
ster opera a great shock in public opinion. It is the greater pity that Halevy’s 
composition is insignificant and void of anything which we acknowledge to be 
beautiful, since these gentlemen stand in the way of all young talent with the 
cry, ‘‘ On ne passe pas ici.” —(You cannot pass here.) 

The difficulty of getting tickets for the first representation of a new piece at 
the Grand Opera in a direct way, that is to say, at the box-office, is continually 
increasing ; the administration keeping almost all of them to themselves, in order 
to hire claquers (hired applauders). Some of the journals will then come out the 
next day announcing the succes complet of the piece. But after one or two re- 
presentations, the administration want to reap the fruits of their sacrifices. The 
ticket-offices are thrown open to the public, the card-house tumbles down, and 
the voice of true connoisseurs is heard. The new piece survives half-a-dozen 
forced representations, and then disappears from the theatrical horizon. Musard 
makes with his orchestra a pilgrimage to the tomb of its remains, plucking there- 
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from a flower, which he weaves into his wreath of quadrilles. The flower fades 
quickly, and nothing more is heard about the great opera. 

Mainzer has opened in the ‘‘ Athénée des familles,” a course of sacred music, 
which is doing well. Part of Haydn’s Creation, the ‘‘ Hymn of the night,” by 
Neukomm, “‘ Ave verum,” by Mozart, and the “ Pilgrims at the tomb of our 
Lord,” by Naumann, have already been produced. 

Mainzer’s course for owvriers (operatives), which has been in operation for 
some time, is reaping the best fruits. It is affecting to see old men and children, 
artisans and choke, warmed by the fire of art, uniting their strength to ac- 
complish a performance which fills our heart with elevated feelings, and which 
reconciles us to the world, that is day after day burying our fondest hopes, and 
filling our hearts with a shivering shudder at the thought of the trivial and low 
pursuits of the greater number of men. It is hoped that the French government 
has by this time sufficiently recognised the purely musical tendency of this as- 
sociation, to prevent for the future any difficulties being thrown in its way. 
Mainzer’s birthday fell a few days ago. Some sixty owvriers serenaded him in 
the ample yard of the hotel in which he lives, surrounded on all sides by high 
walls. Some of the choruses, which they had sung in his course, were executed : 
«*Chant de départ,” “Chant de guerre,” ‘“ Chant du Matulot,” “En mer,” 
‘‘ Hymne a la France,” &c. 

You would look in vain in all great Paris for a musical effect like that which 
these choruses produced. The greater part of the inmates of the house, amount- 
ing to about two hundred individuals, were at the windows; and their motions 
and gestures showed, that they all were in the highest degree animated by the 
effect of the music. A new lodger remarkedwith great simplicity to the portress : 
«* Comme je suis heureux d’étre tombe dans cette maison, il y aura concert pro- 
bablement tous les soirs.””—(How lucky I am to have stumbled upon this house, 
there is probably a concert every evening.) 

Amidst the Babylonian confusion of musical language that has seized the Pa- 
risians, amidst the mass of dishonest struggling, amidst the mire of vulgarity, 
amidst the ridiculousness of mean passions, there is certainly some good left; 
and amidst all the vain ambition of insignificant romance composers, of faithless 
music teachers, of noisy opera composers, and ‘of dancing quadrille manufac- 
turers, some noble efforts have borne golden fruits. May the morning dawn of 
the present be to us the harbinger of a beautiful bright future ! 





THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ VOCAL FESTIVALS IN GERMANY. 


The Schoolmasters’ Vocal Festivals, as they have now been celebrated for 
several years in various parts of Germany, are not only remarkable on account 
of their novelty, but calculated to be productive of the most important results. 
The object of these is, to execute musical compositions. written for male voices 
only. Choruses for men exclusively, in the advanced state of cultivation in 
which they are now to be met with in Germany and Switzerland, are in them- 
selves new. Twenty years ago there was little music of the kind, except drink- 
ing songs, serenades, and the like; but we are now already in possession of an 
abundance of musical productions, embracing a class of works of the grandest 
character. Gottfried Weber has furnished a requiem for men’s voices; Has- 
linger, two masses ; Loewe an oratorio; to say nothing of Bernhard Klein’s 
celebrated masterpieces, which appeared in Berlin, under the simple title of He- 
ligidse Gesinge (religious songs.) There exist, also, in manuscript, some excel- 
lent compositions by Schicht, Drobisch, Bergt, and others, choruses of men, 
which it is to be’ hoped will shortly be available, through the medium of the 
press, to the whole musical world. Very valuable collections of vocal composi- 
tions of a lighter character, for men’s, voices, have been furnished by Nageli, 
Hientsch, Bergt, Fr. Schneider, Miihling, Schirtlitch, Erk, and others, And 
how gratefully have these compositions been received! How numerous are the 
Societies of the above description, which have risen into existence in Germany, 
under the greatest variety of names, within the last ten or twenty years! And 
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how shall we sufficiently commend the zeal which animates these societies, par- 
ticularly the meetings of the schoolmasters in Saxony and Prussia, where the 
individual members travel leagues, in all variety of weather, to improve them- 
selves in the art of singing; and this not merely once or twice, but regularly, 
from month to month throughout the year! It is this love of the art, then, which 
constitutes the firm basis of such vocal festivals, and excites a hope that they 
will gain ground, and constantly increase in excellence. Who can be insensible 
to the importance of these festivals? Important they certainly are, not only to 
those who join them, but also to the whole mass of the people; for it is obvious 
that the advancement of the instructors of the people in the cultivation of the art 
of singing, must exercise a direct influence over the youth of the community. 
The time is not far distant, when truly edifying singing will be heard in all the 
churches ; when the more exalted national song will rapidly advance; when 
Germany will be a “singing land.”” But those also of maturer years of the 
present generation are no less affected by the gratifying influence of the School- 
masters’ Vocal Festivals ; for now, indeed, the opportunity is afforded of hearing 
not only much more, but far better vocal music than formerly. In small 
towns, even in villages, where formerly scarcely any singing was to be heard, 
but that of some youthful choristers, supported by the solitary matured voice of 
the precentor, we may now listen to choruses of three hundred vocal performers, 
Hearers flock to these festivals from far and near; even the commonest people 
do not remain away—for the price of admission is a mere trifle—and thus the 
minds of many thousands are awakened to the charm of song, to which they had 
otherwise remained strangers. The effect, indeed, that may be produced by 
three hundred men’s voices in well-practised chorus, especially when supported 
by a proportionate number of trombones, may be considered as the grandest that 
music is capable of producing. The Schoolmasters’ Vocal Festivals, therefore, 
are highly important, as tending directly to national cultivation in the art, and 
on this account claim the attention of all who are zealous for the promotion of 
the greatest objects of music.—Algemeine Zeitung. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A NATIONAL OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Ma. Eprror,—I rejoice to observe, in your last number, something like a reasonable 
proposition for the foundation of a National Opera—something beyond the maudlin la- 
mentations of irresolute tyros and the vapourings of mountebank managerial manifestos— 
something more sensibly solid than the mirage of joint-stock opera prospectuses—and, to 
my humble thinking, more worthy of the serious notice of your readers and of the musical 
public, than any hint hitherto promulgated. I allude to the letter of Patria, which con- 
tains a fair challenge to all who are in earnest on the subject, and offers, at least, a rally- 
ing-point for composers, singers, and instrumentalists, to congregate their several opinions 
and wishes and intentions; and, by so doing, to ascertain what is expected, and what is 
possible and desirable to be accomplished. If Patria be really a person of experience— 
and, notwithstanding your jocose raillery, I suspect he is well known to you—if he be 
capable to grasp the details, and balance the varied interests of such an establishment—I 
care not to which of the three most interested classes above-named he belongs—nay, if 
he be of neithér class, and possessing the needful knowledge, with patriotic feeling and 
liberal impartiality—I, for one, shall be most glad to enrol myself in his phalanx, and 
cheerfully take the field whenever called to the muster. 

It is notorious that the singers and bands have made two or three experiments at the 
Lyceum, to their great cost and annoyance: the,obvious causes of their non-success are 
equally well known to all who have interested themselves on the subject; but the com- 
posers have stood aloof, either indifferent to their struggles, or jealous of their ambitious 
aspirings. It is true Mr. Balfe was in the last scheme ; but though nominally at the head 
of the association, he was, in fact, but a bird of passage, and left them in the midst 
of their troubles—the only individual who gained any thing by the enterprise. And 
what did he while amongst them, but flimsy Italian music, and his own weakest and 
least successful effort, the Diadeste? To be sure he did hash up Maefarren’s clever 
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Devil’s Opera, to draw a few half-prices, and fill the empty benches, which the more ho- 
noured fallals had/ occasioned; but this was anything rather than support to national 
music. Let the composers now stand forth and do their endeavours in the cause which 
is most essentially theirs and the publics’. We may find miners and refiners, but we 
shall never prosper till the lords of the ore give us free access to their hidden and un- 
known treasures. I hope, Mr. Editor, to see many communications in your paper from 
artists and composers of far higher qualifications than mine, with a similar purport to 
this, viz. to offer personal service and pecuniary assistance, to a reasonable extent, to- 
wards the accomplishment of any tangible plan for a National Opera; and to thank 
Patria for the banner he has unfurled for our guide-mark. 
I am, Mr. Editor, in every sense of the phrase, 
London, June 2nd, 1840. PRO PATRIA. 





REVIEW. 


1. The'Pansies, 2. The Two Rainbows, 3. The First Wanderers. 4. Horanoh! 
Duettinos written and composed by J. A. Wade. 

No. 1 is a lively and pretty little composition which will be found effective 
with a light and articulate style of performance. : 

The symphony of no. 2 is an elaborate piece of nonsense. It comprises but 
four bars, and commencing in E four sharps, passes from thence, in the second 
bar, to the chord of the minor ninth on C sharp—from thence to D major—next 
to the minor ninth on B—and from thence through a flat seventh on E to the 
chord of the subdominant on its way home to the scale of the original tonic. 
With the entrance of the vocal part, the composition assumes a more natural 
character, although its melody is somewhat cramped by an extraneous use of 
harmony. A sprightly movement in 3-4 time concludes the duet, and goes on in- 
nocently enough until the last bar of the fourth page, which, and the second bar 
of the next page, contain progressions as ugly as any we remember to have seen. 

No. 3 is by far the best of the set. The vocal melody is expressive, and the 
first figure in the accompaniment tasteful and appropriate. Were it not for 
some awkwardness in the disposition of the vocal parts, there would be but little 
room to find fault with this composition. 

No. 4 consists wholly of a pretty phrase of four bars which occurs four times 
with slight variation, and is followed by a species of coda. There is a slight dash 
of Irish ¢haracter about the melody of this duet, which renders it agreeable, but 
scarcely appropriate to its subject. 


Cupid and Campaspe. Cantata, composed by Henry Boys. 

Mr. Boys has erred, we think, in the choice of his words. The verses of 
John Lilly, replete though they be with poetic feeling, are opposed in their 
structure to the composer’s purpose ; and hence we find the music of this can- 
tata cut up into a number of short movements which, without mutual connexion, 
impart to the whole an air of planless incongruity. With the disadvantages of 
form which must, in some way or other, be imposed on music by its adaptation 
to such words, a large amount of inventive ability is requisite to render the pro- 
duct even moderately interesting; and this most necessary quality we have not 
discovered in Mr. Boys’s composition. It contains one or two pretty ideas, as 
well as many evidences of ambition in the accompaniments, but the strain after 
something remarkable and uncommon is too evident throughout; and not only 
is the purpose not accomplished, but dullness is begotten by the attempt to 
avoid it. 

Friar Tuck, A Glee for Three Voices, composed by Henry Boys. 

This is infinitely better music than the preceding. With not half the attempt, 
there is more than twice the effect. The first movement, although not burthened 
with novelty, is full of easy, natural melody, and may be made effective in per- 
formance. The Allegretto, in 3-4 time, is the best, because the most charac- 
teristic, part of the composition. The broad and simple contour of the tune is 
pleasing, and its twang of old-fashioned joviality is entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of the poetry. The bass solo is quite in the old glee style, and, of course, 
principally accompanied in unison. There is, however, a degree of hearty feel- 
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ing about the portion commencing at the words, “ I’ll give to his venison,” 
which atones for the staleness of the remainder. 

Mr. Boys would do wisely to look more minutely to the disposition and pro- 
gression of the vocal parts in his next glee. His counterpoint frequently not 
only offends rule, but also sacrifices effect. 














MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—Last Saturday evening ushered into the metro- 
politan world another of those misbegotten aggregations of music, a modern 
Italian opera. Ines de Castro is the name of the bantling, and Persiani, the 
husband of the celebrated prima donna, stands sponsor for its feebleness. The 
drania, which is more strictly tragic than those usually wedded to Italian music, 
is founded on incidents partly connected with Portuguese history of the four- 
teenth century, and is written with considerable skill, and perception of stage 
effect. Alphonso the Fourth, King of Portugal, contracts a matrimonial alliance 
for his son, Don Pedro, with Blanche, the Infanta of Castile; but, on the arrival 
of the princess at his court to fulfil the marriage, it is discovered that Don Pedro 
has an intrigue on hand with Ines de Castro, a lady of noble birth, in the course 
of which he has become the parent of two children. He refuses to accept the 
wife chosen for him by his father, and resolves, at all hazards, to marry the ob- 
ject of his affections. The king, incensed at the disappointment, and spurred on 
to revenge by the suggestions of Gonsalez, a rejected suitor of Ines, casts her into 
prison, and deprives her of her children, but narrowly escapes assassination at 
the hands of Pedro, who has vainly attempted to frustrate his father’s ven- 
geance. Alphonso and Blanche announce to Jnes, in prison, her sentence of ba- 
nishment and perpetual separation from her children; but, finally, moved to pity 
by her grief, the old king relents, and, somewhat waywardly, gives consent to 
her marriage with his son. So far, all promises to end well. Gonsalez, how- 
ever, whose jealous wrath brooks no gleam of happiness for its object, resolves 
on the destruction of Ines and her children, and accomplishes his purpose by 
poisoning a goblet of wine presented to Ines, and murdering the children while 
asleep. Alphonso is described as dying of horror at the dreadful tidings, and 
the opera concludes with the death of Ines by the poison, and Pedro’s frantic 
grief and vows of revenge. 

Of the music of Ines de Castro, little need be said. Persiani is one of the 
many writers of modern Italy who, while continually re-producing stale weak- 
nesses, somewhat oddly imagine that they compose operas, and whose style and 
manner, were they even original, are wholly opposed to the requirements of 
lyric tragedy. We do not mean to say that such music does not occasionally 
display a certain species of namby-pamby elegance, and consequent ephemeral 
attractiveness, but we unhesitatingly assert, that of two characteristics that 
ought to belong to the work of every dramatic composer—novelty and apposite- 
ness to its situation—it is palpably deficient. But one piece in the opera be- 
trays any attempt at depicting passion or sentiment—the duet for Alphonso and 
Pedro, in which the latter attempts his father’s life; and here, for an instant, a 
power breaks forth with the music, which the preceding part of the opera gave 
us but little reason to expect. In the other scenes of the opera—all being more 
or less tragic—we are perpetually reminded of the worst faults of Donizetti ;— 
clamour is put forth to represent power, and tunes emulative of Musard and 
Strauss spring up in situations of woe and despair. But even waiving the ques- 
tion of dramatic fitness as a matter practically abandoned by the present race of 
Italian composers, this opera is grievously deficient in interest. Persiani’s music, 
while following to the letter the peculiar construction of Donizetti, lacks his 
point and brilliancy of character ;—it is not only unutterably old, but, for the 
most part, unspeakably dull. ‘The things which are fashionably considered 
“‘ melodies” in such works, are here but shreds and patches from old worm- 
eaten thoughts which no man of musical honesty would adopt, nor any one of 
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musical feeling would own. They perpetually prompt us to the question, ‘““ How 
can such things be deemed new ideas, or in any way worth the trouble of work- 
ing up into compositions?” Musical forms are here elevated to the dignity of 
principal subjects, which, when examined, prove to be nothing more than the 
middles or fag-ends of better tunes, or those common and obvious progressions of 
sound which correspond in intrinsic worth to the ifs and ands of language. The 
various pieces, as we before observed, offer‘no variety of shape to atone for the 
desperate antiquity of their materials, They are as rigidly manufactured to mea- 
sure as the works of any tailor. They are cut to a pattern which was first de- 
vised by Rossini, and afterwards enlarged and aggravated by Donizetti ;—first 
comes a small allowance—say sixteen bars—of any kind of hacknied phraseology 
which lies nearest at hand; to this succeeds the usual orchestral episode, cres- 
cendo to a fortissimo, leaving the singer suspended, as it were, on a high note, 
from which he descends as his fancy wills to a repetition of the aforesaid sixteen 
bars of “‘ melody,” which, terminated, makes way for the coda, and that, in its 
turn, for any amount of applause which the singer may have the address to 
command. We have no heart to discuss, seriatim, the merits of music thus of- 
fering no ground for fair criticism ;—it is stale and mindless in itself, and utterly 
farcical when measured by the purpose to which it is applied. While such 
achievements are regarded as the perfection of opera, it is no marvel that com- 
posers spring up like mushrooms, or that works come from their hands with a 
rapidity which would have terrified even the fertile Mozart into a fit of paralysis. 
The truth is, that the public is either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the distinc- 
tion betwixt music and its performance, and hence such a work as the Ines de 
Castro is generally applauded, and even critically praised, for beauties which are 
created wholly by the singers. In this instance, nothing could be more exqui- 
site than the performance to which a most feeble opera is indebted for its suc- 
cess. Mme. Persiani as Jnes, and Rubini and Lablache as Pedro and Alphonso, 
were absolutely wonderful in their excellence. Mme. Persiani has, as we always 
thought, scarcely weight of manner sufficient for the more tragical scenes of the 
opera, but in her developments of gentle and womanly feeling, she was surpass- 
ingly exquisite. Rubini surprized us by infinitely better acting than is his wont; 
and Lablache’s magnificent style of singing and acting was more than usually 
conspicuous. The singing and grouping of the chorus were equally effective, 
and the whole displays the utmost determination to ensure success. 
Socrera Armonica.—Fifth concert, Monday, June 1. 


Symphony, no. 7, D major 

Duetto—(Miss Dolby and Signor Rubini)—Ah se de mali miei 

Aria—(Mme. Dorus Gras) vére existe (Les Martyrs) 

Trio—(Messrs. Lindley, Hatton, and Howell)—two Violoncellos and 
Double-bass 

Aria—(Mme. Dorus Gras)—O tourment du veuvage (Le Cheval de 
Bronze) A 


»—(Mme. Dorus Gras, Miss Dolby, and Signor Rubini)—Cruda 
t sees » Rossini. 
Berlioz. 


PART IL 
Overture—The Calm of the Sea and a Prosperous Voyage M. Bartholdy. 
Cantata—(Signor Rubini)—Adclaide.........0...000 seceecereceseees Beethoven. 
New Fantasia, Harp—(Mr. J. B. Chatterton)}—Souvenir de Rossini.... J. B, Chatterton. 
Aria—(Miss Dolby)—Ah s’estinto Mercadante. 
Overture—Guillaume Tell. ............... é Rossini. 


We give the above as the programme intended for the occasion; but, owing to 
the hoarseness of Mme. Dorus Gras, and Miss Dolby’s utter inability to appear, 
it was in reality cut, carved, and altered in all sorts of ways. The instrumental 
selection for this concert possessed an unusual degree of interest. The sym- 
phony of Haydn and the last overture went with admirable spirit and effect ;— 
they are old and valued acquaintances, and nothing less than guch a version of 
their beauties could, at a concert of this class, be expected Or endured. The 
great novelty of the evening was the overture to Waverley by Berlioz. No artist 
has acquired such a reputation for power of musical description, even to the mi- 
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nutiz of whatever history he undertakes to illustrate, as Berlioz: and even al- 
lowing for the national pride, the acute imagination, and the susceptibility to 
strong impressions from weak causes, which characterize his countrymen, he 
appears still to claim enough of serious commendation at home to render the 
first performance of his music with us a matter of very justifiable curiosity. 
Where expectation is excessive, disappointment is frequently in the extreme ; and 
precisely in this way were we affected by the overture to Waverley. Presuming 
it intended as illustrative of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, we endeavoured to trace 
even the broadest features of the story, but there was nothing in the sound which 
could be deemed an echo to the sense except a slight and equivocal attempt at 
national peculiarity. Unless M. Berlioz saw something in the novel the pro- 
fundity of which has escaped other readers, or unless his musical comments on 
Sir Walter’s text be not greatly above the level of ordinary comprehension, the 
overture to Waverley is, as a descriptive work, an unqualified failure. On its 
illustrative power alone, we presume, could its reputation have rested at any 
time; for as a work of art, abstractedly, it never reaches the condition of 
beautiful, while it is frequently extravagant and unpleasing to the last degree. 
The first movement is in the manner of a larghetto or adagio, and doubtless has 
an intention of some sort, although we believe few persons except the composer 
would be able to pronounce upon its identity with any tolerable success. It is 
full of strange solitary outcries from individual instruments, short phrases, im- 
pressive silences, and portentous pauses, which together with a mysteriously- 
grumbling style of instrumentation, whose effect we could only liken to the groans 
of persons suffering from abdominal disarrangement, prepares the hearer for a 
Startling and uncommon allegro. And this, in the fullest sense of our adjectives, 
certainly followed. It is too long, too rumbling, and too incoherent, to impress 
the memory on a first hearing with more than its general effect; which was, to 
our taste, very far from agreeable. The progression of the first four chords is 
ugly in the attempt at originality, and from this point, as a theme, it toils on 
through a succession of uncouth vagaries, which the cantabile subject—the only 
rational morsel of the whole—interrupts but to render their recurrence the more 
unpalatable. There is just this possibility—the parts may be ill or erroneously 
copied: if this be not the case, the overture to Waverley contains some of the 
most nonsensical combinations that were ever put on paper. I[n all fairness we 
must add that it was far from well played, the band seemed unusually nervous 
and not without reason; but whatever it might gain in style by a better per- 
formance, no excellence of playing could make it beautiful, or, in. parts, even en- 
durable. The Societa Armonica, we believe, claims the credit of introducing 
Mendelssohn’s fine overture, Der Meer-Stille, to the London public. It is a 
singular and deeply interesting compositioa, full of genuine raciness of thought 
and of strange yet effective peculiarities of instrumentation, and is altogether 
such a work as would abundantly enliven the occasional staleness of a Philhar- 
monic programme, besides doing a much-lacked credit to the taste of the worthy 
directors. Mendelssohn, however, was roughly handled on this occasion. Not 
to use unnecessarily harsh language, we could scarcely have believed that, with 
music not outrageously difficult, an orchestra so constituted could have been so 
much at fault. M. Haumann’s violin fantasia was a very clever and extraordinary 
performance, though our prejudices do not permit us to relish either that kind of 
music or the school of playing for which it is intended. Mr. Chatterton’s harp 
fantasia, also, was of a kind just clever enough to make us regret the labour 
thrown away on the difficulties of so unworthy an instrument. Of the vocal 
pieces but two deserve particular notice—Rubini’s singing of the “ Adelaide,” 
which was deliciously out of his usual style, and Mme. Dorus Gras’ playful and 
brilliant execution of her favourite ‘‘O tourment de Veuvage.” Mr. Tolbecque 
led and Mr. Forbes conducted. 

Mr. Benepicr’s Concert.—This concert took place on Friday morning last. 
at the concert-roem of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Benedict always provides by 
wholesale for the amusement of his patrons, and his efforts on this occasion pro- 
duced their usual effect—a room crowded to the last point of endurance. The 

concert opened with a trio by Meyerbeer, “Per tré bassi,” from his opera 
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Margherita d' Anjou, sung by Signori Tamburini, F. Lablache, and Lablache. As 
far as we could judge from the circumstances of its performance, it is a clever 
and interesting composition, but, as in all music of the mixed German and French 
school in which Meyerbeer writes, its great points of effect are developed only 
with the aid of a band, and were therefore, on this occasion, sacrificed by the 
pianoforte substitute. The amount of vocal novelty in the very long programme of 
this concert was extremely small. With the exception of Meyerbeer’s trio and an 
elegant romanza composed by Mr. Benedict and sung by Rubini, none of the 
“new” compositions had any other merit than their professed novelty. Mme. 
Persiani certainly sang an aria from the Ines de Castro of her husband, Mme. 
Grisi favoured her hearers with a composition by Tadolini, and Mme. Dorus Gras 
did the honours of introduction to a “‘ new” aria by Burgmiiller, followed by a 
great deal more to a similar purpose ; nevertheless the describing of such things 
as novelties, we take to be a grievous misapplication of the parts of speech. They 
are made up of stale and worthless phrases, and passages worn to skeletons by 
the drudgery they have been forced to endure from time out of mind; we verily 
believe that were all these compositions submitted to some extractive process 
analogous to stewing, they would not, conjointly, yield the consistence of one 
tolerable melody. Above all, the “ grand aria,” by Burgmiiller, is one of the 
most deplorably dry and tuneless things we ever had the ill fortune to encounter. 
It was, however, very cleverly sung by Mme. Dorus Gras, who also gave the 
celebrated air from Le Serment of Auber, with all that perfect finish of manner 
by which her vocal triumphs during the late London season were eminently dis- 
tinguished. The instrumental solos were plentiful, and generally of a higher 
character than the vocal music. M. Ole Bull played his celebrated ‘ Polacca 
guerriera,”’ and “ Quatuor solo.” While regretting the extravagance and want 
of interest beneath the surface of his music, it is-impossible to be otherwise than 
delighted with the performance of this artist, whether we test it by the greatness 
of the mechanical achievement, or by the genius-like feeling which it displays. 
The French violoncellist, M. Batta, played for the first time this season, a grand 
fantasia on themes, from Lucia, and La Romanesca, a dance tune of the sixteenth 
century. His tone seems somewhat augmented since his last visit to London, 
and his style remains unaltered in its truth and gracefulness. Both his perform- 
ances were indeed beautiful in an extreme degree. M. Liszt layed a “grand 
fantasia” in which our unfashionable dimness of judgment could perceive no 
manner of merit save its extraordinary loudness and rapidity. We are quite 
willing to accord to M. Liszt the credit of producing, with the ordinary resources 
of ten fingers, as many notes within a given time, and of impelling the tone of 
his instrument through as many cubic feet of space, as any pianist that ever did, 
or, we hope, ever will live ; but he must be content to take with such praise, the 
opinion of all who like music, that he employs his acquirements on some of the 
ugliest and least artistical combinations of sound that ever found acceptance in a 
concert-room. Mr. Benedict’s only performance was in Thalberg’s duet for two 
pianofortes on themes from Norma, and in this he amply sustained the reputation 
which his neat and refined style of playing has deservedly won for him. M. 
Dohler was announced to share the toils of this duet with Mr. Benedict; but, 
In consequence of illness we believe, his part was transferred to M. Liszt. The 
concert terminated with a “ grand fantasia”’ for six hands on two pianofortes, 
composed by Czerny, and played by M.M. Liszt, Benedict, and Litolff, in the 
absence of M. Dohler. There is a certain amount of cleverness and contrivance 
about M. Czerny’s fantasia, as well as novelty in the employment of the instru- 
ment ; but, with the present fashionable school of writing, the evils of clatter and 
musical incongruity are more likely to be aggravated than anything-else by an 
accumulation of pianofortes or players, und this is precisely what we considered 
the state of the case on this occasion. “ Every one for himself, and God for us 
all,” saith the old proverb ; and did we even wish, we could not interfere with its 
daily and hourly application to music as well as every other pursuit in life. Still, 
granting the general healthiness of such a maxim, we do seriously think 
that, at his concert, Mr. Benedict might do more for the cause of art, for 
his own gratification, and for that of such of his friends as sincerely care for 
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music. The spectacle of an orchestra crowded with ladies to the exclusion of 
its legitimate tenants is becoming far too common in our metropolis, and is no 
less discreditable to the fair feeling of the concert-giver than to the estimative 
ability of the public. At the high charge for admission, the public, if compelled 
to endure the infliction of the stalest and vilest vocal compositions of the most 
maudlin school on earth, has at least a right to demand that what little of spice 
the use of an orchestra can contribute, should be afforded them; and moreover, 
in order still further to ease the burthen of listening to five or six hours of solo- 
izing, that at least four orchestral compositions of the highest class should occupy 
their usual stations in the programme. The pianoforte system we take to be a 
very unequivocal avowal on the part of the concert-giver, of supreme confidence 
in his own powers of attraction, and ditto in the gullibility of the public. We 
have ever considered Mr. Benedict a good musician, which supposition, in our 
view, extends further into general character than is usually imagined, and we 
therefore the more regret that his abetting the evil of which we complain, ex- 
poses him to the uncomplimentary reflections consequent on its perpetration. 
Mr. Neare’s Sorrees Musicates.—We have an especial respect for the 
whole tribe of small concerts, whether soireés musicales, quartett concerts, clas- 
sical chamber concerts, or by what other name they may be called. In them, no- 
thing is ever attempted which is not strictly within the means employed, and, 
of its kind, good music and good execution are more within the probabilities of 
such performances than of any others. Mr. Neate has again commenced a series 
of chamber-concerts, and we sincerely wish him success. The first took place 
on last Thursday evening. The instrumental portion of the programme was 
particularly interesting. It contained a charming quintett by Mozart, for piano- 
forte, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon ; worthily played by Messrs. Neate, G. 
Cooke, Lazarus, Jarrett, and Keating; a solo by Mr. Lidel on the violoncello ; 
Beethoven’s grand sonata for pianoforte with horn obligato, admirably executed 
by Messrs. Neate and Jarrett; and Beethoven’s sonata with funeral march, and 
an impromptu by Thalberg, which Mr. Neate enjoyed as his share of solo per- 
formance during the evening. The vocalities were also highly satisfactory both 
in matter and manner, and the whole gave much pleasure to Mr. Neate’s nu- 
merous subscribers. The next concert of the series will take place on Thursday, 
June 11. 

Miss Dorretit, Mra. W. Dorrett, AND Miss Bruce’s Concert.—This 
concert took place on Saturday morning at the Hanover Square Rooms. Mr. and 
Miss Dorrell played Kalkbrenner’s grand duet in D minor for two pianofortes ; 
the former also played a concerto by Mendelssohn, and the latter, Weber’s Con- 
cert Stuck, and all displayed ability of a high order. Miss Bruce sung a sacred 
air by Mrs. B. Lennard, Handel’s “ Let the bright Seraphim,” and took part in 
Barnett’s trio, ‘‘ This magic wove scarf,” with Messrs. Pearsall and Stretton, and 
in the duet, ‘‘ Quanto Amore” with Sig. Tamburini, much to the gratification of 
her audience. The charming performances of Mme. Doras Gras were also in- 

.cluded in the morning's entertainment. There was a good band which, led by 
Mr. Loder, and conducted by Mr. W. S. Bennett, executed Beethoven’s overture 
to Egmont, and Macfarren’s overture to Zhe Merchant of Venice. 

Miss Masson AND THE Misses Broapuurst’s Concert.—lIn the course of 
this concert, which took place on Tuesday morning, the Misses Broadhurst gave 
avery clever performance of a duet on two pianofortes, by Pixis, and Miss 
Emily Broadhurst played an Introduction and Rondo by Hummel with great 
power and elegance. Miss Masson thoroughly supported her reputation as one 
of the most perfect of English singers by the execution of Morlacchi’s aria, 

‘Notte tremenda,”’ and also of a part in Paer’s quartett, ‘““O Notte Soave,” with 
Malle. Bildstein, Mr. Bennett, and Sig. Tamburini. There were also vocal per- 
formances by Mesdames Stockhausen and Dorus Gras, and Miss C. Novello, as 
well as a specimen of pianoforte-playing in extremity by Mr. Liszt. The room 
was completely filled by a highly-fashionable audience. 
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(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. e editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 


Norwicu.—Mr, Rohlff’s Benefit took place at the theatre last Friday evening; the 
performance commencing with a miscellaneous vocal and instrumental concert. On this 
occasion Mr. Rohlffs presented himself to his audience in the several capacities of solo 
player on the flute and violin, and composer for the latter instrument. When we con- 
sider that these qualifications are superadded to his known talents as a teacher of the 
pianoforte and singing, we do him but justice in saying, such a combination is most rarely 
to be met with. Mr. Rohlffs’ first piece—a grand concerto for the flute, by Wilms, a 
composer little known in this country, but greatly esteemed as a pianoforte writer on the 
continent, is an elaborate composition, in a sound style for the instrument, and was finely 
performed ; the slow movement, in particular, evincing great taste and feeling. The se- 
cond piece—variations for the violin, by Mr. Rohlffs, consists of a graceful air, treated in 
a masterly style, and afforded full scope for the finished execution of the performer. This 
elegant composition embodies all the legitimate resources of the instrument—the canta- 
bile, double stops, accompanied and double shake, the staccato, and most varied applica- 
tion of the art of bowing. Of Spohr’s grand dramatic scena for the violin we can hardly 
speak in terms of sufficient praise: it is a truly splendid and unique composition, drawing 
largely upon the powers of the violinist, both as regards style and execution, and received 
ample justice at the hands of Mr. Rohlffs, especially the recitative and slow movement. 
Mr. Rohiffs concluded his arduous but most successful efforts with a brilliant and popular 
set of variations for the flute, by Drouet, on the well-known air of ‘ Sul Margine d’un 
Rio.” This composition abounds with feats of execution, which were ably mastered by 
Mr. Rohlffs. His upper notes were remarkably clear and brilliant ; but in the last varia- 
tion, a specimen of double-tongueing the notes that formed the accompaniment to the 
staccato notes of the air were, perhaps, deficient in power. We must, however, particu- 
larly notice the sef-accompanied shake, introduced by Mr. Robiffs at the close of the va- 
riations in E minor; very difficult but well executed; and so deceptive to the ear as to 
convey the impression that we were listening to ¢wo flutes. The vocal part of the concert 
was divided, between Miss E. Atkinson and Mr. Reeves, and they were generally ap- 
plauded. The overtures, and difficult and intricate accompaniments to the instrumental 
music were played in a manner highly creditable to the able leader, Mr. Easthope, and 
his orchestra, which must have been very gratifying to Mr. Rohlffs. We wish we could 
say as much of the accompaniment to the vocal music; but here the want of careful re- 
hearsals was, at times, painfully evident. Between the first and second act of the con- 
cert, an Athenian dance brought forward the Misses J. and E. Ellis, to whom the au- 
dience awarded much applause; and previously to the third act, Mr. R. Power gave the 
“ Jockey Dance,’’ which was deservedly encored, from the admirable manner in which 
he depicts the riding of a race. The evening’s entertainments concluded with the drama 
entitled The Somnambulist, in which the acting of Miss Ellis, as Ernestine, was both 
chaste and impassioned. 

Burron-on-Trent.—Mr. George Gill has been appointed organist of the Holy Tri- 
nity Chapel, Burton-upon-Trent, in the place of Mr. Thomas Greatorex. 

Wo.vernampron.—Curious Musical Performance.—On Thursday and Friday nights, ° 
a Mr. Watson gave a very extraordinary instrumental performance in the large room of 
the Mechanics’ Institution. He played on no less than five instruments at one time—on 
two harmonicons, two violins, and a violoncello. The violoncello was played by the ac- 
tion of the feet—one foot governing the strings by means of stops ingeniously contrived, 
and the other directing the bow. The two violins were singularly contrived. They were 
so connected that the faces should be opposed to each other, with sueh a space between 
them as that one double bow should act upon each simultaneously. The harmonicons, 
which were played with the mouth, apparently on the same principle as the Pandean- 
pipes, were placed in parallel lines, and secured round the neck. The music produced 
by the simultaneous performance of these instruments was exquisitely sweet. No difficult 
piece was attempted, the airs being chiefly old national tunes, which are familiar to most 
persons. In the course of the evening some tunes were given on an improved set of mu- 
sical glasses, the effect of which was very good,—the touch of the performer, as is gene- 
rally the case with the blind, being extremely fine. 

The Distin Concert.—The inhabitants of this town had the opportunity of enjoying a 
rich musical treat on Wednesday evening last. Among the parts which were greeted with 
the most applause was Handel’s piece, “‘ Let the bright seraphim,’’ which was sung by 
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Malle. Schiller, accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. Distin, whose execution was mas- 
terly. It could scarcely have been supposed that her soft ethereous voice could have 
been accompanied, even in the most rapid and difficult passages, by notes sometimes so 
very soft, and at others so expressively sonorous, as those produced by Mr. Distin. The 
brilliancy of the execution and accuracy of expression surpassed our previous conceptions 
of the effect of brass instrumental music. Mdlle. Schiller has a voice of considerable 
range and power, together with great sweetness of tone; she appeared to manage her 
part with infinite ease, and elicited rapturous applause in all her pieces. In the “* Echo 
Hunting Duet,” by Messrs. H. and W. Distin on the French horn, the responses (by the 
same performers ) had a singular effect. Mr. Distin’s solo on the trumpet, in the voice 
part of Arne’s “ Soldier Tired,”,was beyond comparison the most superb of the kind, 
and the most perfect imitation of the human voice we ever remember to have heard—it 
was the ne plus ultra of brass music. Balfe’s “‘ Light of other days ” was played by Mr. 
H. Distin on his walking-stick cornetto, and the plaintive air seemed well adapted to the 
instrument; it was loudly encored, and repeated accordingly. From the position Wolver- 
hampton has held in the musical world of late years, Mr. Distin, no doubt, expected to 
be remunerated ; but, we regret to say, we believe that the expenses incurred were hardly 
covered by the receipts. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Roya Society or Musictans gave its annual concert at the Hanover- 
square Rooms last night, under the patronage of the Directors of the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, when Handel’s oratorio, the Messiah, was performed. The prin- 
cipal vocalists were Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. 
Toulmin, and Miss M. B. Hawes; Mr. Bennett, Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Stretton, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. Mr. F. Cramer led, and Mr. W, Knyvett conducted. The 
oratorio went off exceedingly well. About six hundred persons were present, and 
at the rehearsal on Monday nearly seven hundred. 

Mapame Pasta has accepted an engagement for the ensuing winter at St. 
Petersburgh. 

Her Masegsry gave a concert on Friday evening at Buckingham Palace. The 
selection was wholly Italian, and the vocalists were those belonging to the Italian 
Opera. Costa presided at the piano. 

Sir Georee Smaxt.—The museum of Salzburg, a society for the promotion 
of the literary, musical, and social interests of the Duchy of Salzburg, have sent 
to Sir George a diploma, nominating him an honorary member of that institution. 

Drury Lang Tuearre has been taken by Eliason and Jullien, who will open 
it this evening for promenade concerts. No expense has been spared to render 
the house an agreeable promenade in hot weather. Several fountains are to 
throw their sparkling waters among the gaslights, and growing shrubs and 
flowers areto be introduced. The band is to consist of one hundred performers, 
and twenty-six vocalists have been also engaged. 

Liszt AND Oz But will play a sonata of Beethoven’s at the next Philhar- 
monic Concert, and the former will play a fantasia, concluding with some studies, 
the composition of Moscheles. Beethoven’s symphony in D will be performed, 
and Madame Dorus Gras will sing. A symphony will be performed at the re- 
hearsal on Saturday, composed by a German of the name of Straus, but not he of 
dancing notoriety. 

SreanDALE BENNETT is writing a sacred oratorio. 

Mo tique is fast recovering from an attack of small-pox which has prevented 
him from fulfilling his engagements of late. 

Miss RomEr.—This lady received her chief vocal instruction from Mr. James 
Elliott, to whom she was articled for several years previous to her debit at 
Covent Garden in Fra Diavolo. 

Mapame SrockuavsEn, with her husband, and Mdlle. Bildstein, left town 
yesterday for her cottage on the borders of Switzerland. 

Tue Promenape Banp closed its summer season on Saturday evening. The 
house was crowded, and the performances were much applauded. 

Suermpan Know1es read a new tragedy in the green room of Covent-garden 
Theatre last week. 
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Mp itz. Racuet.—This popular and interesting young lady was to have been 
married to M. Degouve-Denunques, of the National, republican print, but politi- 
cal influences were exercised to prove to the tragedian that her interests at Court 
would be injured by the union; and Degouve-Denunques having had a hint to 
this effect, immediately absolved her from the engagement. The affair is thus 
entirely broken off, and she has departed to fulfil her other engagements. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** A Constant Reader,” will find the required information in the present number. 
Mr. Tolbecque’s letter was received too late for insertion in this week's number. 
We have been compelled to omit the List of New Publications, as ‘also several advertisements ; 
they shall appear next week. 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 

This Evening—Italian Opera, Don Giovanni ; German Opera, A Night in Granada, with the last act 
of Fidelio. 

Friday.—Evening—Western Madrigal Society, Annual Meeting, Crown and Anchor, Strand, at 
5 o'clock ; Huerta’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms ; German Opera, Faust. 

Saturday.—Morning—Rehearsal of Seventh Philharmonic Concert, Hanover-square Rooms. Even- 
ing—Italian Opera. ‘ 

Monday.—Morning—Madame Dulcken’s Concert, Opera Concert-room. Evening—Seventh Phil- 
harmonic Concert, Hanover-square Rooms; Dowton’s Farewell Benefit, Her Majesty's Theatre ; Ger- 
man Opera. 

Teseday.—Moralng—Liset’s Pianoforte Recital, Hanover-square Rooms. Evening—Handel Gear’s 
Concert, Hanover-square Rooms ; Italian Opera. 

Wednesday.—Morning—Blagrove’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms. Evening—New Musical Fund 
Concert, Her Majesty's Theatre ; Puzzi’s Concert, Lady Southampton’s mansion, Great Stanhope- 
street; German Opera. 

Thursday.—Morning—Kiallmark’s Concert, Hanover-square Rooms. Evening—Mr. Neate’s Second 
Soirée, Hanover-square Rooms ; Italian Opera ; German Opera. 

Friday.—Evening—Grand Fancy Ball at the Hanover-square Rooms, for the benefit of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 





OPERA CONCERT ROOM. 


ME. DULCKEN’S GRAND 
CONCERT, on MONDAY MORNING, 


a 





THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
Me KIALLMARK begs to an- 
pi nounce that his MORNING CONCERT 


is fixed for THURSDAY next, JUNE I1th, at Two 
o'clock precisely, when he will be assisted by the 
following eminent artists:—Mme. Dorus Gras, 
Miss Rainforth, Miss A. and Miss M. Williams, 
and Mrs. A. Toulmin; Signor Brizzi, Mr. Allen, 
Herr Kroff, Mr. John Parry, and Herr Eike. The 
celebrated Molique, Messrs. Tolbecque, J. Cooke, 
Richardson, G. Cooke, Platt, Lidel, and Drago- 
netti. Pianoforte, Mr. Kiallmark. Conductor, 
Mr. T. Cooke. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, and Programmes, to be 
had of Mr. Kiallmark, 29, Percy Street, Bedford 
Square, and the principal Music Warehouses. 





R. NEATE respectfully arinounces 

that his SECOND SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place on THURSDAY, June 11, to com- 
mence at Eight o'clock precisely, at the HANO- 
VER-SQUARE ROOMS. The performances will 
comprise Solos and Concerted Pieces, from the 
Works of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, and other 
classical composers. The Vocal Department will 
be sustained by eminent Native and Foreign Ar- 
tistes, who will introduce a variety of compositions 
of novelty and interest.—Tickets to be had of 
Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street ; C. 
Ollivier, 41, New Bond-street; of all the grown 


| June 8, in the Concert Room of her Majesty's 
| Theatre. —Vocalists ; Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, 
| Dorus Gras, Stockhausen, Tosi, &c.; Signori Ru- 
| bini, Tamburini, Lablache, Herr Schmetzer, Mr. 
John Parry, and Signor F. Lablache. Pianoforte ; 
Mme. Dulcken, MM. Liszt and Herz, who will per- 
form a trio for three pianofortes. Violin: M. Ole 
Bull. French horn; Signor Puzzi. Conductor : 
Sir G. Smart. Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tickets, at 
Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street ; Chappell 
and C. Ollivier's, New Bond-street; Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; of all the 
principal Musicsellers ; and of Mme. Dulcken, 8, 
Somerset-street, Portman-square. 





ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
fashionable style, by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessons at 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening 
Academy on Mondays and Fridays. A Juvenile 
Academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A Card 
of Terms may be bad on application at the rooms, 
The rooms may be engaged by private parties. 








Musicsellers ; and of Mr. Neate, 3, Argyll-street. 
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